THE   GROWTH   OF  INDIVIDUALISM:   COMMERCE
evidence of his creative powers in the domain of foreign
commerce.
Commerce
Although the fairs still occupied a considerable place in
the internal economy of the country, their relative impor-
tance declined after the middle ages. The towns had steadily
advanced in prosperity and now possessed the capacity to
meet local requirements. The resident shopkeepers were
supplied by wholesale merchants who used to travel all over
England with droves of packhorses conveying great quanti-
ties of goods. The arduous existence of a 'travelling merchant'
is depicted in the account given of a Lancashire merchant
who lived in the early eighteenth century. 'He was from
home the greater part of every year, performing his journeys
leisurely on horseback. His balances were received in guineas
and were carried with him in his saddle bags. He was exposed
to the vicissitudes of the weather and to great labour and
fatigue and to constant danger. In Lincolnshire he travelled
chiefly along bridle-ways through fields where frequent
gibbets warned him of his peril.' On the improvement of the
turnpike roads the packhorses were replaced by waggons, and
the 'travelling merchant5 was succeeded by the 'commercial
traveller5 who rode out for orders carrying with him patterns
in his bags.
The retail shops were of two kinds. In the metropolis and
the more important towns they specialized in a single branch
of trade, but elsewhere they were cgeneraP shops trafficking
in all manner of wares. Thus Celia Fiennes, who rode through
England on a side saddle in the reign of William and Mary,
remarked that at Newcastle 'their shops are good and of
distinct trades, not selling many things in one shop as is the
custom in most country towns.9 A provincial shopkeeper,
William Stout of Lancaster, has fortunately left an autobio-
graphy which throws valuable light on contemporary busi-
ness practices. Born in 1665 he sprang from yeoman stock:
his father farmed a few acres. He received his education first
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